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CHANGE OF TITLE 


With this issue, the former title of this publication, Employment 
Service News, is changed to EMPLOYMENT SECURITY RE- 
VIEW, so as to be more descriptive of the subject matter with 
which it is concerned. 


























Population Trends and the Problem of 
Unemployment 


By Ratpu E. TuRNER 


Training Division, Social Security Board 


HE relationship between present popu- 
lation trends and the continuation of un- 
employment as a serious problem during the 
present decade is reasonably clear, and it ap- 
pears that during at least the next two or three 
decades these trends may contribute to the 
persistence of the problem.! From this point 
of view three of these trends deserve notice: 
(1) The changing age-composition of the na- 
tional population, (2) the birth-rate differ- 
entials among social-economic groups and 
regional divisions of the population, and (3) 
the decreasing rate of population growth. 
On the basis of an estimate of the number of 
persons in certain age groups in coming dec- 
ades by the National Resources Committee, 
the changes in the relative positions of these 
age groups in the total population will be as 
indicated below. 


Composition of the National Population by 
Age Groups, 1930-60 * 


[By percentages] 











1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 

Under 5 years..| 9.8] 8.5] 7.8] 7.4] 69] 64] 6.0 

5-19 years_.-.- 29.3 | 28.4 | 26.6 | 24.1 | 22.2 | 21.0 | 20.0 

20-44 years_...| 38.1 | 38.6 | 39.0 | 40.1 | 40.8 | 40.1 | 39.9 

45-64 years._..| 17.4 | 18.6 | 20.2 | 21.1 | 22.0 | 23.3 | 24.5 
65 years and 

SL eee 5.41 5.91 641 7.21 BL 927 106 


























*The Problems of a Changing Population (National Resources 
Committee, May 1938, Washingion, D. C.), p. 25, table 3, derived 
from the estimate under Hypothesis A. 

These percentages indicate that the age 


group 20-64 years, which may be regarded 


as supplying the great body of persons seek- 
ing employment, will form 59.2 percent of 
the national population in 1940 and 63.4 
percent in 1960. While the national popula- 
tion will increase from 131,900,000 to 139,- 
947,000, the 20-64 age group will increase 
from 78,126,000 to 88,831,000—about 10,- 
700,000 persons altogether. Inasmuch as 
these computations are based on the lowest 
estimated population growth in the period, 
it is likely that the increase of this age group 
may be nearer 15 million than 10.7 million.? 
If the age span supplying persons seeking 
employment is made to include the years 
18-65, it has been estimated that the rise 
of the group as a proportion of the total 
population will be from 61 percent in 1935 
to 64 percent in 1955.8 Variations in these 
estimates, it may be accepted, do not alter 
the general fact that the age group supplying 
job seekers will become a larger part of the 
total population during the next two decades. 


A Growing Labor Force 


This development will have significance 
for at least three phases of the problem of 
unemployment. 

During the years 1940-60 it may be ex- 
pected that between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 
persons—in addition to those who would be 
employed if the age group 20-64 years 
formed no greater part of the national popu- 
lation than in 1930—will seek gainful em- 
ployment; as many as three-quarters of them 


1 T. J. Woofter, ‘““The Future Working Population,” Rural Sociology, IV (1939), p. 275: “Many of our unem- 
ployment difficulties have been and will for years continue to be rooted in population changes which have 
developed slowly but proceed as steadily and as powerful as a glacier.”” See also R. L. Lutz, “Unemployment 
and Population Growth,” The Industrial Board Management Record, 1 (1939), pp. 44-55. 

2 Ibid., see the estimates according to Hypothesis B and Hypothesis C. 

* T. J. Woofter, op. cit., p. 280. See also Homer P. Rainey, How Fare American Youth (1937), pp. 6-7. 
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will probably seek wage jobs. This number 
of new job seekers will be entirely in addition 
to the present unemployed. In effect, the 
national economy must therefore not only 
employ as large a proportion of persons as 
were employed in 1930 and absorb the present 
unemployed, but it must also expand sufh- 
ciently to provide several million persons 
with new jobs. According to a recent calcu- 
lation, if the index of normal business activity 
is taken as the average for the years 1923, 
1924, and 1925 and if business activity in 
terms of this index in 1937-38 was 84 with the 
number of unemployed at 10,700,000, in 
order to reduce unemployment to the normal 
amount (currently regarded as 4.5 percent of 
the gainfully employed) business activity in 
1938-39 must rise to 122.7, in 1939-40 to 
125.2, in 1940-41 to 127.7, and 1941-42 to 
130.1.4 Such a calculation points to the 
business expansion which will be required if 
unemployment is to return to “normalcy.” 


Birth Rate and Labor Market 


During the decade 1940-50, the annual net 
gain of young workers in the labor market 
will be at a peak. Inasmuch as the greatest 
number of births in the United States oc- 
curred in the early 1920’s, the years 1940-45 
will find the greatest number of new workers 
seeking employment. This prospect must be 
considered in relation to the fact that in re- 
cent years the proportion of young workers 
unemployed has exceeded the proportion of 
full adult and older workers without jobs.5 
In this connection it may also be noted that 
when the demand for labor increases with 
business expansion, young workers do not find 
employment as quickly as older persons.® It 
therefore appears that irregular employment 
or difficulty in beginning a steady earning ca- 


«R. E. Lutz, op. cit., p. 45. 


reer will be an almost certain aspect of the life 
of young wage earners in the next two decades. 


More Older Workers Also 


In the decade 1950-60, when the number of 
new workers entering the labor market will 
begin to decline, the number of workers in the 
age span 45-64 years will continue to rise sig- 
nificantly. According to the estimates of the 
National Resources Committee previously 
cited, the number of persons in this age group 
will be at a maximum between 1965 and 1975. 
This circumstance may be expected to unite 
with those technological factors and industrial 
management policies, as well as the health 
and physical impairment conditions, tending 
to limit the employment of older workers, to 
intensify unemployment among them. Some 
relief may be afforded by the lessened compe- 
tition from young workers because, after 
1950, the latter will become a decreasing pro- 
portion in the total population. As observed 
by the Nationa] Resources Committee, how- 
ever, “Industry will have to adapt itself to this 
change in the labor supply or society will be 
faced with an enormous burden.””? 


Sources of Future Workers 


Present birth-rate differentials among social- 
economic groups and regional divisions of the 
population indicate two developments impor- 
tant for future employment conditions: (1) 
The urban population is failing to replace it- 
self by new births, while the rural population 
is more than replacing itself, and (2) the rural 
whites of the southern States are the greatest 
source of new population. In 1930 the native- 
white population, it has been estimated, 
lacked 14 percent for replacement, while the 
rural population had an excess of 54 percent.® 
*‘Whereas the native-white population of the 


5 Final Report on Total and Partial Unemployment 1937 (The National Unemployment Census, 1938, Washington, 


D. C.), p. 2, table 2, computation based on these data. 


® Survey of Employment Service Information (U. S. Employment Service, May 1939, Washington, D. C.), p. 42. 

7 Population Problems (National Resources Committee, 1938, Washington, D. C.), p. 6. 

8 See Population Statistics 3. Urban Data (National Resources Committee, October 1937, Washington, D. C.) 
pp. 23-24; also Bernard D. Karpinos, ‘The Differential True Rates of Growth of the White Population in the 
United States and their Probable Effects on the General Growth of the Population,” American Journal of 


Sociology, XLIV (1938), pp. 251-269. 
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country in 1930 was growing at the rate of 12 
percent per generation, the native whites in 
rural farm areas were increasing approxi- 
mately six times as fast or 69 percent per gen- 
eration. In the three southern geographical 
divisions, the rate of growth was between 81 
and 93 percent per generation.” ® Rural 
southern Negroes have a replacement rate 
slightly above that of the rural southern 
whites, but, inasmuch as the rura] southern 
whites far outnumber the Negroes, the former 
are more important as a source of new popu- 
lation. In this connection it may be noted in 
passing that the urban Negroes are not re- 
placing themselves to the same extent as are 
the urban native whites. 

From these circumstances of population 
replacement will arise at least one important 
condition likely to intensify the problem of 
unemployment. There will be a continuous 
stream of new workers—if the past is a guide, 
mainly younger persons —pouring into the 
labor market from rural areas, and because 
most of these jobseekers will come from farm 
families having few educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities, they will compete for 
jobs requiring little skill and less training.” 
And these jobs are to be found in greatest 
numbers in the occupations in which, con- 
sidering recent experience, unemployment is 
likely to be highest and most continuous." 
If this is likely to be the situation faced by 
the new workers from rural areas, it is per- 
tinent to ask, “‘Why will they not remain on 
the farms?” The answer to this question is 
to be found in the fact that technological 
advances in agriculture are reducing the 
amount of labor required to produce the 
farm commodities which can be sold in the 
present markets.’* The difficulties faced by 
these persons who must move from farms to 


cities in order to find employment will react, 
of course, upon the individuals already in 
the urban labor market, so that the effects 
of the competition of the millions of poorly 
trained workers for jobs may tend to deterio- 
rate the economic conditions of the whole 
body of urban wage earners. 


The Population Peak 


Population statisticians agree reasonably 
well that, present birth and death rates con- 
tinuing as they are and life expectancy re- 
maining as at present, the national population 
will reach a maximum in the near future and 
beyond this maximum there will be little or 
no increase, perhaps a decline. In other 
words, the rate of population growth is declin- 
ing. For example, in the decade 1920-30 the 
rate of growth of the national population was 
just over 15 percent and, in the present dec- 
ade, will probably be under 10 percent. 
Both the amount of the future maximum 
population and the date at which it will be 
reached are variously estimated. The impor- 
tant point is that the rate of population 
growth is steadily declining and will shortly 
reach a point at which the population will no 
longer increase. 

What effect does this decreasing rate of 
growth have on the problem of unemploy- 
ment? Apparently the effect has origin in the 
reaction of the slowing rate of growth upon 
business activity or, rather, upon the continua- 
tion of business contraction. The need for an 
expansion of business activity greater than 
that which has occurred if the amount of un- 
employment is to be reduced significantly has 
already been noted; now it is suggested that 
the decreasing rate of population growth will 
be a factor in preventing such an expansion in 


® Conrad Taeuber, ‘“The Movement to the Southern Farms, 1930-1935,” Rural Sociology, III (1938), p.70. 
10 C. Warren Thornthwaite, Internal Migration in the United States, (1934), p. 32. 

11 Filling Nine Million Jobs (U. S. Employment Service, 1937, Washington, D. C.), p. 28. 

12 Survey of Employment Service Information (U.S. Employment Service, February 1938, Washington, D. C.). 


pp. 46-56. 


18 See C. Horace Hamilton “The Social Effects of Recent Trends in the Mechanization of Agriculture,” 
Rural Sociology, IV (1939), pp. 1-18; and A. A. Dowell and O. B. Jesness, ‘Economic Aspects of Hybrid Corn,” 


Journal of Farm Economics, XXI (1939), pp. 479-488. 
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coming decades.'* Inasmuch as the problem 
of unemployment roots in the failure of busi- 
ness activity to continue at a level that pro- 
vides jobs to available workers, this effect of a 
decreasing rate of population growth must be 
extremely critical for the persistence of the 
problem of unemployment. Furthermore, as 
this decreasing rate of growth results in the 
changing age composition, it alters the de- 
mand for various classes of goods, thereby 
shifting capital and workers from some indus- 
tries to others. And such shifts are always 
accompanied by some unemployment. 


Unemployment Problem Intensified 


In summary it appears that population 
trends during the next two or three decades 
may intensify the problem of unemployment 
for several reasons: (1) The proportion of 
the national population from which come 
jobseekers will be at a maximum, (2) in the 
decade 1940-50 younger workers are likely 
to face the most severe competition for jobs, 
while in the decades 1950-70 older workers 
will probably find employment conditions 
least favorable, (3) surplus workers in the 
rural areas, especially the southern States, 
will press into the urban labor market, so 


intensifying the competition for low-paid jobs 
that the entire urban wage-earning group 
may be adversely affected, and (4) the de- 
creased rate of population growth may be 
the decisive factor causing the business con- 
traction which has brought the present serious 
unemployment problem and, also, prevent- 
ing the business expansion which must occur 
if the problem of unemployment is to be 
abated. 

Whatever the effects of present population 
trends upon the persistence of the problem of 
unemployment may be, it must be remem- 
bered that these trends will operate not alone, 
but in the presence of all of those other fac- 
tors—economic, technological, social, and 
political—which will affect not only the 
problem of unemployment but also the policies 
adopted to deal with it. These policies, 
however, cannot be made to meet the prob- 
lem unless the persons who shape them are 
aware of the fundamental circumstances 
which these population trends are likely to 
create. Lastly it should be emphasized that 
these population trends are not a matter of 
speculation; they are real forces in national 
life now and will remain so in the next two 
or three decades. 


144 See Alvin H. Hansen, ‘‘Economic Progress and Declining Population Growth,” The American Economic 
Review, XXIX (1939), pp. 1-15; also Alvin H. Hansen’s testimony before the Temporary National Economic 


Committee, release May 16, 1939. 


15 The International Labor Review, XL (1939), p. 305. 
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Surveying the Occupational Outlook 


By Mark OGDEN 


Administrative Assistant, Indiana State Employment Service 


proximately 36,000 youths have gradu- 
ated from the high schools and colleges of 
Indiana. A large majority of these young 
men and women either expected to find jobs 
or planned to continue their education, the 
better to prepare themselves for employment. 

‘‘Where can we find jobs?” these young 
people ask. “In what lines do the most 
promising opportunities lie? If we continue 
our schooling, what work should we prepare 
to do with reasonable assurance that, when 
fully trained, we can find employment which 
will provide security, a decent living, and 
chances to advance?” 

Unfortunately, as every interviewer knows, 
there is a wide variance between the ambi- 
tions of graduates and their employment 
possibilities. Too frequently, at least in the 
majority of instances that come to the atten- 
tion of the employment service, individual 
qualifications do not coincide with the 
requirements of existing job opportunities. 

Beginners come to the public employment 
service in ever-increasing numbers, seeking 
placement, job information, or occupational 
counseling. Their parents and teachers also 
are demonstrating greater and greater reli- 
ance upon this agency. That is exactly what 
the agency desires. It has set up machinery 
and hired and trained personnel to assist 
persons with employment problems. Where 
else can the young graduates turn for authen- 
tic information on occupations? No other 
group of public servants in the Nation is in a 
better position to be informed regarding the 
current occupational possibilities than is 
employment service personnel. 


E. spring for the last several years ap- 


Purpose and Methods of Survey 


With this responsibility in mind, the In- 
diana State Employment Service 3 years ago 


began to conduct an annual occupational out- 
look survey. The threefold purpose of these 
surveys was to ascertain: 


1. The occupations most likely to provide 
employment for the current crop of high- 
school graduates. 


2. The fields in which current college grad- 
uates were in greatest demand; and, 


3. A composite opinion as to what occupa- 
tions were expected to offer the most favorable 
employment opportunities to beginners 2 to 5 
years hence. 


Surveys were carried on during the early 
spring months and so planned that data could 
be consolidated and distributed at least a 
month before the customary closing of schools. 


Each local-office staff conducted its own 
community survey and reported its findings 
and opinions to the State administrative office 
where the final report was written. Partici- 
pating personnel were instructed to use as 
resources for their data: (1) Closed, canceled, 
and open job-orders received during the previ- 
ous 12 months; (2) employers, trade-union 
officers, civic leaders, and public officials; 
(3) experience previously gained in commerce 
and industry by the personnel; (4) articles in 
trade and professional journals. 


The survey was started each spring with the 
distribution of an announcement to apprise 
the personnel of the purpose, mechanics, and 
scope of the survey. Results of previous sur- 
veys were reviewed, and suggestions were 
made to stimulate an intelligent and compre- 
hensive investigation into employment pros- 
pects in a wide variety of fields. Particular 
effort was made to inspire examination of 
fields in which placements are not commonly 
made, such as aeronautical engineering, 
chemistry, housing, air conditioning, and city 
planning. An excerpt from the announce- 
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ment sent to local offices in the early spring of 
1939 will indicate the method used: 


If you can locate in your community men with the 
proper background and vision, some exceedingly in- 
teresting questions about the future of transportation 
can be asked. For several years there has been con- 
siderable chaos and bickering in this field and be- 
tween the various types of transportation. The Na- 
tion’s railway systems are in desperate straits. The 
inland waterways, so important in the development of 
the West, have been revived and partially developed 
by the Government in spite of bitter opposition of the 
railroads. Aviation and motor transit are in their 
infancy. Traffic through the air and through water, 
over rails and over highways, each has its place in the 
country’s transportation system. Is it not a problem 
of unification and coordination? What kind of 
training and experience should the men have who will 
be called upon to solve these problems in the future? 
Are there men in your community who have worth- 
while ideas on these topics? 

With the entire subject reopened and its 
ramifications suggested in this manner, local 
offices next were sent three-page question- 
naires. After a thorough local investigation 
made by themselves and staff, office managers 
filled out and returned the questionnaires. 


Entries on the first sheet were made under 
this statement: “I find that the following 
occupations offer the most favorable immedi- 
ate prospects for employment for high-school 
graduates of 1939.” One column was desig- 
nated for male and the other for female gradu- 
ates. First were entered occupations in 
which there had been a steady demand for 
beginners; second, frequent requests; and 
third, scattered requests. 

The second sheet was similar, except that 
it studied occupations open to college 
graduates. 

On the third sheet, managers listed occu- 
pations as “most promising,” “favorable,” 
or “fair prospects” under this statment: 
“I believe that the following occupations 
will offer employment opportunities 2 to 5 
years hence to youths who graduate from 
high school and take additional specialized 
training.” 

In addition to returning a questionnaire 
from his office, each local manager submitted 
a narrative report, summarizing his findings 
and quoting the most pertinent comments 


received from employers and civic leaders. 
These observations provided some of the 
most interesting material obtained in the 
survey. Usually they lent substance to and 
explained the results obtained by the poll. 


Results of 1939 Survey 


The 1939 survey, when consolidated in the 
administrative office, showed the following 
results: 

1. Most promising occupations for 1939 high- 
school graduates: MEN—inside salesmen; un- 
skilled factory laborers; gas-station attend- 
ants; waiters; outside salesmen; general 
office workers; shipping clerks; farm hands; 
stenographers; construction laborers; de- 
liverymen; messengers, factory production 
workers; building-trade apprentices; and 
industrial apprentices. _WwOMEN—domestic 
workers; inside saleswomen; waitresses; ste- 
nographers; general office workers; unskilled 
factory workers; typists; receptionists; out- 
side saleswomen; bookkeepers; power-sew- 
ing-machine operators; cashiers; comptome- 
ter and other office-machine operators; dem- 
onstrators; and beauty-shop assistants. 

2. Most favorable occupations for college gradu- 
ates: MEN—accountants; pharmacists; chem- 
ists; and mechanical, air-conditioning, elec- 
trical, chemical, and industrial engineers. 
WOMEN—Stenographers; retail saleswomen; 
teachers; dietitians; personnel workers; nurses; 
and laboratory technicians. 

3. Occupations suggested for consideration by 
high-school graduates planning college, business, 
technical, or apprenticeship training before seeking 
jobs: MEN—tool-and-die makers; machinists; 
accountants (tax, cost, audit); outside sales- 
men (air conditioning, office equipment, 
radio advertising, etc.); air-conditioning en- 
gineers; chemical engineers; chemists (in- 
dustrial, research, food); tool designers; 
inside salesmen; aviation mechanics; me- 
chanical engineers; and personnel officers. 
WOMEN—stenographers; inside saleswomen; 
office-machine operators (comptometer, cal- 
culating, duplicating, etc.); beauty cultur- 
ists; trained nurses; occupational therapists; 
dietitians; teachers; designers (clothes, tex- 
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tiles, millinery); personnel officers; interior 
decorators; and recreational leaders. 


Realism for Parents and Children 


These findings may seem perfectly obvious 
to interviewers on the firing line who have 
given the subject some thought. The reverse 
is true, however, when most proud parents 
and their bright young sons and daughters 
read the rather commonplace lists of occu- 
pations in which job opportunities are sup- 
posed to be favorable. For their own good, 
it is to be hoped the shock of the facts as they 
are is strong enough to shake parents and 
offspring back to earth. Youths do not go 
to school to prepare for pumping gasoline, 
pushing wheelbarrows, or wrapping bundles, 
but unfortunately few are trained for any- 
thing better. The Indiana State Employ- 
meyg Service therefore believes it is performing 
a valuable service in gathering and dissemi- 
nating information that will help parents, 
teachers, and youths plan careers and job- 
seeking campaigns with their feet on the 
ground and a realistic picture of the current 
situation in their minds. 

Lists of occupations were included in the 
20-page interpretive report that was written, 
mimeographed, and distributed following 
the third annual survey. The report was 
in 4 parts: (1) Foreword—-method and pur- 
pose of survey, and lists of most favorable 
occupations; (2) the job situation facing 1939 
high-school graduates; (3) opportunities for 
1939 college graduates, and (4) where future 
opportunities may be found. 

The report was distributed primarily to 
personnel of the Indiana agency. About 100 
copies were sent to outside organizations and 
individuals who made specific requests, 
although no special effort was made to ad- 
vertise that a small supply was available to 
the public. In the main, requests came from 
teachers, librarians, and employers who were 
interviewed during the course of the survey. 

Considerable effort was made, however, 
to get the information obtained through the 
survey before the public in the following 
ways: 

196470—40——2 


1. News releases—At the start of the survey, 
a pattern news story was provided each em- 
ployment office for localization, outlining 
the problems that the survey was seeking to 
solve and the methods that were being used. 
After the data were consolidated, a series of 
State-wide releases were mailed to publicize 
the findings in each of the three phases of the 
study. Finally, marked copies of the report 
were mailed to editors, calling their attention 
to quotations attributed to persons in their 
communities. 


2. Radio.—Thirteen Indiana employment 
offices conduct regularly scheduled radio 
broadcasts, and practically all of them 
utilized occupational-outlook material in one 
or more programs. 


3. Talks.—Since this series of surveys was 
inaugurated in 1937, the personnel has re- 
ceived increasingly numerous requests to 
speak before college and high-school classes, 
clubs, and assemblies, as well as adult groups 
interested in vocational guidance. The con- 
tent of most of these talks has been based on 
the information elicited by the survey. 

4. Interviews with applicants—Perhaps the 
most effective use of the information has been 
made during conversations between junior 
applicants and employment-service inter- 
viewers. 


Advantages Accruing 


Numerous benefits accrue to the Indiana 
State Employment Service through the con- 
duct of this project. Without undergoing 
the pains of submitting to formal instruction, 
each participating employee organizes his 
thinking on the subject. He learns at first 
hand a great deal about occupations—the 
one topic he must know thoroughly. He 
pools his knowledge with that of his colleagues 
and then has available an abstract of the 
group findings. All this gain is distinctly part 
and parcel of staff training. In addition, the 
employees accumulate a body of dynamic 
knowledge. Finally, and probably most 
valuable, the surveys have produced goodwill 
in segments of the public that normally are 
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not approached. The quest for authentic 
opinions and data provides a valid and ap- 
pealing reason for making the initial contact 
with centers of influence in each community. 
Editorial comments and increased coopera- 
tion from the public schools bear testimony 
to the contribution of the surveys toward the 
growing prestige of the agency. 


The amount and value of the various 
types of publicity resulting from the project 
can be estimated when it is stated that more 
than 155 newspaper articles referring to the 
survey appeared in Indiana papers during the 
spring of 1939. In fact, the entire project 
may well be looked upon as a highly effective 
public-relations activity. 


Job Quiz 
Compiled by D. GEORGE PRICE 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Can you match each job title in column I with a synonym in column II? 


Column I 
. Bushelman 
. Baller 
Bucker-up 
. Millwright 
. Dinkey Skinner 
. Farrier 
. Moocher 
. Powder Monkey 
. Bolter 
. Garde Manger 


SV MNAMAWNS 


— 


Column II 
. Machine Erector 
. Sifter 
. Corn Weigher 
. Cold-Meat Chef 
. Blaster Helper 
. Puffer 
. Tractor Operator 
. Embroidery-Machine Operator 
. Dolly Man 
10. Alteration Tailor 
11. Jetman 
12. Horseshoer 
13. Industrial-Locomotive Operator 
14. Hostler 
15. Rivet Inspector 


CoN AMN RW ND = 


\o 


The answers are printed on page 20 of this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


REVIEW. 
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The Challenge of a New Year 


By Wiiuram H. STeap 
Assistant Director in Charge, Employment Service Division, Bureau of Employment Security 


S$ LOCAL employment offices of State 
f teenie security agencies start the 
new year, encouraged by the mounting num- 
ber of placements made in private industry 
during the past 12 months and hopeful that 
all placement records will be shattered in 
1940, it is fitting to review significant high- 
lights of the past and chart the course for 
future activity. 

Since its beginnings in 1933, the national 
system of public employment offices has 
faced a series of emergency peak loads. By 
the time the local offices saw a breathing 
space and attempted to consolidate the gains 
made, utilizing the experience acquired and 
personnel trained in building a sound 
employment-exchange system the better to 
serve employers and workers, the initial date 
for the payment of unemployment compensa- 
tion claims was upon them, and applicant 
lines once more reached around the block. 
During the 6 years of existence in their present 
form, the State employment services have 
constantly emphasized matching the job and 
the man and through these years have met 
the challenge of finding jobs for workers. 
The public-relations program has been based 
on the assumption that there were always 
applicants available for job openings. Atten- 
tion was focused on selection rather than on 
recruitment for openings. Month after 
month the idea has been hammered home to 
employers that the local office had compe- 
tent, qualified local workers listed in its files, 
or could refer the desired type of worker 
promptly through clearance procedures. 

Each of these emergencies has been an 
applicant emergency. Each of the programs 
which placed new responsibilities on public 
employment offices has been designed to help 
persons who come to the agency seeking jobs. 


The shortage has been a shortage of jobs, not 
of men, and the sales campaign has accord- 
ingly been directed to employers. 


Shift of Emphasis 


First indications of a shift in emphasis are 
now apparent. Monthly reports of activities 
show that private placements are reaching 
new highs every month. Eight or nine States 
—-particularly where the industrial concen- 
tration is high—have indicated that their 
active files of some types of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers are reaching an alarmingly 
low level. In September 1939 placement in 
private industry reached a new all-time high, 
totaling approximately 287,000; this was 
again exceeded in October, when 308,000 
placements were made. Active files of the 
number of persons seeking work through 
public employment offices in October de- 
clined to 5.5 million, the lowest level since 
December 1937. During November, there 
was a seasonal downturn in the volume of 
private placements, but the level represented 
the highest November volume on record. 
Totals for the closing weeks of 1939 remained 
at high levels and, according to present indi- 
cations, appear likely to continue during the 
coming year. 

The seasonal business increase which this 
year has surpassed that of all other recent 
years, is reflected in the number of place- 
ments which public employment offices are 
making in private industry. The European 
situation has tended directly and indirectly to 
increase job placements in this country. Our 
own rearmament program has stimulated em- 
ployment, and many employers were swamped 
with fall and winter orders which normally 
would not have been placed until the spring 
of 1940. Fear of rising prices has forced 
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many concerns to take early inventories of 
their stocks and place orders for future deliv- 
ery. This combination of influences, plus the 
stimulation of Christmas retail trade buying 
as a result of the earlier date for Thanksgiving 
in many States, is clearly indicated in place- 
ment trends. Certainly no one can at this 
time rejoice in the belief that permanent 
prosperity has returned. Not for months can 
it be told whether the job-market increase is 
here to stay. 


Finding Workers for Jobs 


The situation does at least point to the possi- 
bility that in the near future, if not now, 
many local offices will find for the first time 
that the problem is not one of finding jobs, but 
of finding workers for jobs. This situation is 
not new in the history of public employment 
offices in the United States. A little more 
than 20 years ago, the United States Employ- 
ment Service was confronted with a similar 
problem as it requisitioned labor for indus- 
tries during the World War. At that time 
the organization of public employment offices 
was in its formative stages, and operation of 
the offices was only a war measure “‘to enable 
the Secretary of Labor during the present 
emergency to render such assistance in the 
employment of wage earners throughout the 
war as may be deemed necessary in the prose- 
cution of the war.” 

The lessons of 1917-18, when, as a result of 
jobs going begging for workers, misfits easily 
obtained jobs for which they were never 
qualified and workers tended to shift easily 
and quickly from job to job, must be studied. 
The burden of this new situation will fall 
largely, as does the burden of any emergency, 
upon the local office. For many local offices 
their success or failure in meeting the de- 
mands of employers during 1940 will deter- 
mine the evaluation by employers of the com- 
munity worth of the local offices for years to 
come. Here, for many offices, will come the 
opportunity at last to prove to employers that 
the employment service functions as an effec- 
tive clearing house for jobs and men, not only 


in times of labor surpluses but also in times of 
labor deficits. 


Steps to Improved Service 


Effective service to employers in communi- 
ties where increased industrial activity has 
depleted the active file in certain skilled trades 
thus becomes important not only from the 
point of view of service to essential industries 
but also in the interest of building employer 
goodwill which will continue through the sit- 
uations that lie ahead. These offices will 
probably want to begin immediately to pre- 
pare themselves for these new aspects of their 
public service. Such a program may well 
include the following steps: 

1. An immediate effort, through the use of all 
community facilities, to build up the active 
file by recruitment of applicants in trades in 
which shortages may exist. 

2. A careful check of the files to determine if per- 
sons in the inactive file are eligible for work 
in trades in which they have been trained 
but have, during the recent years, taken 
positions in different and less desirable work. 

3. The promotion of an effective youth-registra- 
tion program. 

4. Increased emphasis in dealing with small em- 
ployers or employers of noncovered workers 
to suggest that laid-off workers register with 
the employment office. 

5. A survey of secondary registrations in occupa- 
tions in which the greatest demand has been 
felt. 

On the Federal level the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security can assist in solving the prob- 
lem by the developmen: of more and more 
efficient and expeditious clearance procedures 
as well as study of trends of occupational 
demand and of pools of unemployed workers 
throughout the country. 

The point cannot be too strongly stressed, 
however, that jobs should be cleared between 
States only after every other possibility of 
obtaining suitably qualified workers within 
the State has been exhausted. It is recog- 
nized that large orders for certain types of 
workers may not be filled from the States in 
which they originate, and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security is eager to assist in such 
instances. Experience has shown that, by 
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consulting inactive files or by an exhaustive 
effort or recruitment through all available 
community resources, qualified applicants 
can frequently be found in the community in 
which the jobs exist. It is of paramount 
importance that the chain of employment 
offices discourage needless migration of 
workers and that each job be filled if at all 
possible by qualified persons already living in 
the community. 


Perhaps public employment offices are 
again approaching a crisis in their program— 
the problem of finding men for jobs. It is 
imperative that the contribution which the 
employment service can make to the organi- 
zation of the labor market and the industrial 
resources of this country be realized to the 
fullest extent, as changing conditions are re- 
flected in the demands made upon the State 
agencies. 


Census of Unemployed in Oregon 


Plans for a State-wide unemployment census 
to compile a complete list of workers available 
for private industry were made at a recent 
meeting of the advisory council of the Oregon 
State Employment Service. Going on record 
as opposed to any discrimination against the 
worker past 5@ years of age, the council dis- 
cussed the problem of interesting employers 
in hiring persons past 45 on the basis of 
qualifications and experience rather than on 
age. The unemployment census to be pre- 
pared by the State Employment Service in 
cooperation with other agencies, will include 
all those physically and mentally available 
for suitable work. Through the appointment 
of various committees, the council is carrying 
out plans to extend the scope of local em- 
ployment offices throughout Oregon. 

The following occupational and age inven- 


tory of the 26,872 applicants in the active 
file of the State’s 21 employment offices was 
presented to the council members: 


AGE GROUP 
Percent 
NMI ig iui 52s wk cis Se ew So ece 3, 429 12.8 
ho 5 iti k ss cia a ns bias a 7, 859 29.2 
RR fot lence ani tanita, 7, 907 29. 4 
WN iar selag ae Gr cute eran es 7, 677 28. 6 





26, 872 100. 0 





CLASSIFICA TION 

Percent 

Professional-Administrative...... 1, 247 4. 6 
ns Din abee ing ieee kee he 1, 877 7.0 
errr ers eer 2, 194 8.2 
eee ee 3, 340 12. 4 
ee ee 4, 709 17.5 
PEE TT TET TET ee 7, 704 28.7 
NS Ginn di aeewn ease 5, 123 19.1 
Eee 678 y 
26, 872 100. 0 
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Cooperating for Social Security 


By Joun J. Corson 


Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


OCIAL security is a broad goal. Just as 
S the causes of insecurity are many and 
various, so the attempts to eliminate its 
causes or alleviate its effects are numerous. 
Many agencies—private and public, Fed- 
eral, State, and local—are working toward 
the common goal of increasing security in 
this country. Each has a different approach, 
different problems. If each separate pro- 
gram is to be administered effectively and 
economically, however, cooperation and co- 
ordination between the agencies is essential. 

One of these agencies with its special 
problems is the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. In 1940, this Bureau 
will embark on the greatly enlarged program 
of old-age and survivors insurance provided 
by the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. The amendments have ex- 
tended the coverage of the system and broad- 
ened the scope of benefits, thus increasing 
substantially the number of persons affected 
by the program. Continuing monthly bene- 
fits, beginning in 1940, will go to wives, 
widows, children, and parents of wage earn- 
ers, as well as to aged workers themselves. 
More than 900,000 workers or members of 
workers’ families may be eligible for old-age 
or survivors benefits in 1940. 

How can these potential claimants best be 
acquainted with their rights and obligations 
under the amended old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act? What is the most effective way of pro- 
viding them with assistance in filing claims 
for their benefits? How can the public as a 
whole best find out what it wants and needs 
to know about the program? The effective 
solution of these problems is the responsi- 
bility of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, a responsibility which can be met 
only if the Bureau can reach at first hand the 


workers it serves. Direct, personal service to 
potential claimants and other persons affected 
by the system is necessary to bring under- 
standing of the program to a maximum and 
to handle claims for benefits promptly and 
accurately. 


Field Facilities 


In order to attain this objective of increased 
personal service, additional field facilities 
were found to be needed. During the past 
3 years, about 330 field offices of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance have 
been established throughout the United 
States. As of January 1, 1940, the number 
of field offices are to be increased to a total 
of 450. The number and location of field 
offices is determined by a careful study of 
population in relation to the program of 
old-age and survivors insurance. An office 
is set up wherever the number of persons it 
can serve effectively in the near future is 
large enough to justify the expense of a 
separate office. Even with 450 field offices, 
however, there will still be persons too far 
away from the nearest of these offices for 
convenient contacts. 

Economically to provide personal service 
for these individuals, the cooperative use of 
established facilities seems desirable. One 
agency equipped to afford such cooperation 
is the employment service in every State. 
Its coverage, through a State-wide network 
of local employment offices, is well estab- 
lished. Its clientele duplicates in consider- 
able part that of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Many aged workers 
will not file for benefits until they have ex- 
hausted every effort to obtain remunerative 
employment. Widows, particularly young 
widows, who may be eligible for survivors 
benefits will probably be using the placement 
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facilities of the employment offices to secure 
jobs. The clientele of the agencies also 
overlaps with respect to services provided 
employers and employees in the establish- 
ment of account numbers and wage records. 
Local employment offices have for some time 
assisted workers in securing the account num- 
bers essential to their employers’ reporting 
wage records on which eligibility is based for 
unemployment compensation and old-age 
and survivors insurance. The staffs of local 
employment offices have also been servicing 
inquiries on this related phase of the social 
security program, at least to the extent of 
hearing the inquiry and referring the indi- 
vidual to the proper office. 

Accordingly, in October 1939, the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance tenta- 
tively proposed a plan for the stationing of a 
full-time representative of the Bureau in each 
of a limited number of employment offices. 
These offices were in the smaller communities, 
with populations of 10,000 to 25,000, which 
were too far from the nearest old-age and 
survivors insurance field office for adequate 
personal service from that office. The plac- 
ing of representatives in the local employment 
offices of such communities would serve as a 
temporary measure until the volume of old- 
age and survivors insurance claimants grew 
beyond its early bounds. This representative 
would use only the amount of space normally 
required for an employment-service inter- 
viewer—up to a maximum of 100 square 
feet—for his desk and working space. A small 
amount of storage space for pamphlets and 
forms would be desirable in some part of the 
premises; however, no provision for corres- 
pondence files or other bulky equipment 
would be required. A straight-line telephone, 
preferably with an extension on the recep- 
tionist’s desk to minimize any interruptions 
of the regular work of the office when the 
representative was out, would be necessary. 
This telephone, together with the repre- 
sentative’s desk and other equipment, would 
be supplied and installed by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. In addi- 
tion, window lettering or some other appro- 


priate sign in harmony with that used by the 
State employment security agency should be 
used to indicate the presence of a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. This lettering should be smaller 
than the regular title of the office, perhaps 
one-half the size, in order not to detract in 
any way from public understanding of the 
major functions of the office. 


Relationship to Local Office 


The representative stationed in the em- 
ployment office would be administratively 
responsible to the manager of the field office 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program serving the area in which the par- 
ticular community was located. He would, 
however, be required to observe the same 
office hours and general rules of conduct 
governing personnel of the local employment 
office. A major duty of the representative 
would be assisting claimants for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits in filling out their 
claims forms and obtaining any supporting 
proofs which might be necessary. He would 
also perform certain services with respect to 
account numbers—assisting applicants for 
new numbers, handling requests for duplicate 
cards, and answering inquiries. These serv- 
ices would include the new-account-number 
work formerly handled by the employment- 
office staff. In connection with wage records, 
he would visit employers to obtain account 
numbers, or other data missing from their 
quarterly information returns, and investigate 
discrepancies between wages reported by em- 
ployers and the amounts claimed by em- 
ployees. Finally, the representative would 
answer all inquiries about the old-age and 
survivors insurance program brought to the 
office. 

Through such an arrangement State em- 
ployment security personnel could materially 
assist the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in expanding its personal services 
without interfering with their own regular 
functions. By carefully maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the two services housed together, 
no confusion should arise which would 
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jeopardise the interests ofeither. The amount 
of space required for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance representative would be 
small, and the Bureau would compensate the 
agency for its use. Where space is already 
fully utilized, a special arrangement can be 
worked out; perhaps a small field office may 
be set up by the Bureau. In no instance 
should the local employment office seek 
larger quarters in order to accommodate the 
old-age and survivors insurance representa- 
tive. If the work-load increased beyond one 
representative’s capacity, no further expan- 
sion in the employment office would be made; 
a separate new field office would be opened. 
Under the proposed arrangement the only serv- 
ices performed by the staff of the employment 
office outside of their regular duties would be 
to receive and refer clients and inquiries con- 
cerning the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to the representative. These serv- 
ices by the receptionist would probably not 
represent any addition to the work of the 
office, since the time and effort formerly used 
to answer inquiries about the related pro- 
gram, to receive and refer clients to the 
proper field office, and to handle account- 
number work, would no longer be necessary. 


Smallest Offices and Itinerant Service 


The proposed plan also contemplated some 
services by the smaller employment offices in 
which no old-age and survivors insurance 
representative would be stationed, and by 
itinerant personnel of the State employment 


security agencies. It was suggested that 
these employees should disseminate informa- 
tion and give some assistance to prospective 
claimants for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. To facilitate this limited service, 
the field office serving the area in which the 
employment office was located would provide 
a quantity of forms to be filled in by persons 
making inquiries as to the benefit provisions 
of the program. The completed forms would 
be transmitted to the field office, which 
would take any further action necessary. 
Similarly, the employment offices would be 
provided with instruction pamphlets contain- 
ing a brief outline of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance law and an explanation of 
eligibility requirements for benefits. Infor- 
mational pamphlets for distribution to in- 
quirers would also be furnished. Thus the 
services to the public on this related aspect of 
social security which the employment offices 
have been furnishing for some time would be 
superseded by a better planned, more thor- 
oughly integrated system. 

Through such cooperation a real advance 
in service to the public during the next year 
can be attained without uneconomic duplica- 
tion of facilities. By their cooperative recep- 
tion of this proposal, the State employment 
security agencies will help achieve more 
economical administration of old-age and 
survivors insurance while the number of 
beneficiaries is still small, and simultaneously 
afford more service to the overlapping clien- 
tele of the two programs. 


Scroll of Merit 


During the recent annual convention of the 
Indiana State Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
a scroll of merit was presented to the Indiana 
State Employment Service “‘in recognition of 
efficiency in operation, freedom from political 
control, and constructive service in the field 
of employment and re-employment of citizens 
of Indiana.” 

In accepting the award, J. Bradley Haight, 
acting director of the Indiana State Employ- 
ment Service, said that such a public acknowl- 


edgment of confidence would raise personnel 
morale and result in increased efficiency. 
Speaking for his entire staff, Mr. Haight 
promised that the scroll would be a challenge 
to attack problems of employment with 
renewed vigor and on additional fronts. 
Presented each year to the State agency 
found to be doing exceptionally commendable 
work, the annual scroll of merit of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was awarded last 
year to the Indiana State Police Department. 
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New Code System Adopted With 


Occupational Dictionary 


By JERomE H. T. Kipper 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE NEW occupational classification and 

coding structure introduced with the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles is as impor- 
tant as the occupational information which 
it contains. When the present coding struc- 
ture was prepared in 1936, it was recognized 
that it would probably prove inadequate 
because of a lack of comprehensive occupa- 
tional information at that time. The exi- 
gencies of the situation necessitated some sort 
of workable code, so that the present struc- 
ture was released in the expectation that it 
would serve as a preliminary system until a 
new and more exacting code could be pre- 
pared. 

During the course of the past 4 years, the 
anticipated inadequacies in the present coding 
structure have become apparent. Some of 
the codes, for example, are inaccurate as 
to skill or title. Others, such as LABORER, 
FACTORY (HEAVY), are so broad as to cover 
hundreds of jobs, each requiring a different 
type of worker. Still others are so specific 
that they cover only one of the tasks that are 
involved in a job. Further, the present 
coding structure does not reflect any relation- 
ships implied by allocation to broad occu- 
pational groups, such as professional workers; 
clerical workers, primarily machine; or semi- 
skilled production workers, predominately 
manual. The new coding structure is de- 
signed to correct these and other faults in 
the existing system. 

Another consideration leading to the intro- 
duction of the new code is that, up to now, 
Statistical reports of placements have had to 
be made separately for each of 7,000-odd 
5-digit codes. As there are only some 550 


different 3-digit combinations in the new 
coding structure, the statistical burden in the 
field and in Washington will be lightened 
considerably. 

Still another reason that made a new coding 
system advisable was the desirability of ob- 
taining comparability between the occupa- 
tional statistics of the Bureau of Employment 
Security and those of other governmental 
agencies, such as the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. To ar- 
rive at a means of obtaining such compara- 
bility, the staff responsible for the develop- 
ment of both the occupational dictionary and 
the new code structure worked in close coop- 
eration with an occupational classification 
committee sponsored by the Central Statis- 
tical Board. Through the efforts of the com- 
mittee, there was evolved a standard occupa- 
tional classification which serves as a basis for 
the system presented in the dictionary, and 
also as a common denominator by means of 
which classifications based on the standard 
classification may be compared with each 
other. 


Occupations and Classifications 


A brief explanation of what constitutes an 
individual occupational classification, as op- 
posed to an occupation or job, may be of 
interest. As explained in the article about 
the occupational dictionary in the December 
1939 issue of the Employment Service News 
there are 17,452 separate occupations defined 
in Part 1 of the dictionary. There are, how- 
ever, only about 7,000 job classifications and 
code numbers in the occupational classifica- 
tion. The principle followed in determining 


1 Epiror’s NOTE.—In the December 1939 issue of the Employment Service News, the same author 
described the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and indicated that a new system of occupational codes would be 
adopted in conjunction with the dictionary. The following article, which describes the new code system in 
some detail, may be considered as a further development of the preceding article. 
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what constituted each separate job classifica- 
tion was that all jobs requiring the same ex- 
perience, techniques, and ability on the part 
of workers should be placed in the same classi- 
fication. As can readily be seen, the require- 
ments for workers on many jobs are unique, 
whereas on other jobs—particularly those of 
lesser skill—the requirements are very gen- 
eral, and there is a high degree of transfer- 
ability of workers. Many classifications ac- 
cordingly contain but one job, whereas other 
classifications—for instance—LABORER, PRoc- 
Ess (textile) include as many as several 
hundred jobs. 

The occupational code numbers in the dic- 
tionary are used to identify employment- 
office registrations and to report registration 
and placement statistics. All systems of occu- 
pational classification are designed to reflect 
the relationships of the included code num- 
bers—and consequently the jobs themselves— 
one to the other. In the particular occupa- 
tional classification introduced with the 
dictionary, the included codes are divided at 
several levels of details into broad and then 
progressively more limited groups of jobs. 
The finer the level of detail and consequently 
the more limited the group, the higher the 
degree of occupational similarity between the 
jobs in the group. 

In amplification of the principles stated 
above, the codes and jobs are first divided into 
seven major occupational groups, which are 
indicated by the first digits of the code num- 
bers. These broad groups, with their identi- 
fying first digits, are: 


0 Professional and managerial occupa- 
tions. 
1 Clerical and sales occupations. 
Service occupations. 
3 Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kin- 


dred occupations. 
Skilled occupations. 
Semiskilled occupations. 
Unskilled occupations. 


4and 5 
6 and 7 
8 and 9 


Thus, if the first digit of a code number is a 
“2,” it is indicated that the code represents a 
service occupation; if the first digit is a ‘‘9,”’ 
an unskilled job is involved. | 


The first four of the major groups have 
major divisions at the level of the second 
digits of the code numbers. The major 
divisions, with their identifying second digits, 
are: 

0-0 through 0-3 


0-4 through 0-6 
0-7 through 0-9 


Professional occupations. 
Semiprofessional occupations. 
Managerial and official occu- 


pations. 

1-0 through 1-4 Clerical and kindred occupa- 
tions. 

1-5 through 1-9 Sales and kindred occupa- 
tions. 

2-0 Domestic-service occupations. 

2-2 through 2-5 Personal-service occupations. 

2-6 Protective-service occupa- 
tions. 

2-8 and 2-9 Building-service workers and 
porters. 


3-0 through 3-4 Agricultural, horticultural, 

; and kindred occupations. 

Fishery occupations. 

Forestry (except logging) and 
hunting and trapping oc- 


cupations. 


3-8 
3-9 


Accordingly, if the first two digits of a code 
number are “0-8,” the job is a managerial or 
official one; if they are “‘2—6,” the occupation 
would be one concerned with a protective 
service. In the last three of the major 
groups, the second digits of codes are not 
significant in themselves, but are used in 
connection with the third digits to identify 
the finer groups described below. 

The code numbers in all of the major 
groups are further subdivided on the level of 
the third digits into approximately 550 smaller 
groups. These 3-digit groups, as they are 
called, vary considerably in character, but 
are of 2 general types. The first type includes 
occupations concerned with rather specialized 
activities. Three examples are carpentry, 
glazing, and civil engineering. Initial digits 
of codes for these occupations are 5-25 
skilled carpenters; 7-79 semiskilled glaziers; 
and 0-16 civil engineers. The second type 
of 3-digit groups includes occupations identi- 
fied with one or several types of activity, 
exclusive of occupations concerned with one 
of the more specialized activities mentioned 
above as being grouped in the first type. 
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Typical of such groups are 5-32 skilled con- 
struction occupations (not elsewhere classi- 
fied); 6-50 semiskilled occupations in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish (not else- 
where classified); and 7-68 semiskilled pack- 
ing, filling, labeling, marking, bottling, and 
related occupaticns (not elsewhere classified). 

The three-digit groups are not set up on an 
industrial basis. Rather, each one includes 
all occupations engaged in a specific type 
of activity, regardless of the industry in 
which the activity is carried on. In accord- 
ance with this principle, a semiskilled worker 
who fills cans in a paint and varnish manu- 
facturing plant would receive a code in the 
7-68 “‘filling” group, not in the 6-50 “paint 
manufacturing” group; and a skilled carpen- 
ter working on a construction job would re- 
ceive a code in the 5-25 “carpentry” group 
rather than in the 5-32 “construction” 
group. 

The fourth digit in a code of five digits, or 
the fourth and fifth digits in a code of six 
digits, are used to indicate fine occupational 
distinctions within the broader three-digit 
group. To illustrate: The three-digit group 
6-02 denotes semiskilled occupations in the 
production of bakery products (not elsewhere 
classified). Code numbers from 6-02.000 
through 6—-02.099 are used for ingredient 
preparing and mixing occupations; from 
6-02.100 through 6-02.199 for forming and 
shaping occupations; and from 6-—02.200 
through 6-02.299 for oven occupations. 
The complete code number 6-02.141 is used 
for the job JELLY-ROLL MAKER; 6—02.142 is 
used for BENCH-HAND HELPER; 6-—02.143 for 
CAKE-BENCH-HAND HELPER; 6—02.144 for PIE- 
DOUGH CUTTER; and 6-02.145 for PIE-TOP 
MAKER. The jobs mentioned above fall 
within the group 6-02.100 through 6-02.199 
and are engaged in forming and shaping. 

In the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
major groups, most of the types of activity 
indicated by the three-digit groups extend 
over two or three levels of skill. There are, 
for example, both skilled and _ semiskilled 
teamsters. In the several skill levels, codes 
for jobs engaged in a single type of activity 


are related to each other by use of identical 
second and third digits, with the first digit 
varying according to the skill. Thus, askilled 
teamstering occupation would be coded 5-37; 
a semiskilled, 7-37. As described previously, 
the first digits 4 and 5 indicate skilled jobs, 6 
and 7 semiskilled jobs, and 8 and 9 unskilled 
jobs. To interrelate jobs of different skills 
engaged in the same type of activity, the 
even first digits 4, 6, and 8, or the odd first 
digits 5, 7, and 9 are used, there being no 
relationship between those three-digit groups 
beginning with odd numbers and those be- 
ginning with even first digits. Thus, 4-03, 
6-03, and 8-03 are used respectively for the 
three-digit groups—skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled occupations in the production of 
beverages; while 5-03, 7-03, and 9-03 de- 
note skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled occu- 
pations in the building of aircraft (not else- 
where classified). In some instances, this 
correlation between the second and third 
digits of codes at the several levels of skill 
extends through the fourth and fifth digits. 
Thus, in the three-digit groups 5-73 and 
7-73—skilled and _ semiskilled cranemen, 
derrickmen, hoistmen, and shovelmen—the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth digits .000 through 
.099 are used for cranemen, .200 through 
.299 are used for power-shovel operators, and 
.300 through .399 are used for cable-line 
operators. 

A complete list of all job titles in the dic- 
tionary, arranged according to their position 
in the coding structure outlined above, ap- 
pears in Part II of the dictionary, Group 
Arrangement of Occupational Titles, and 
Codes. 


Process, Nonprocess, and Craft Occupations 


In the course of developing the new occu- 
pational classification, it was fully recognized 
that changes have taken place and still are 
taking place in industry, in the organization of 
production, and consequently in the nature 
of jobs. The particular changes referred to 
are those resulting from the transformation 
of industrial processes from a craft, or job- 
work basis, to large-scale, standardized 
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methods of production characterized by the 
assembly line. The desirability of pro- 
viding in the new occupational classifica- 
tion a tool suitable for measuring these 
changes was evident, crude though the 
measurements would necessarily be. Jobs in 
the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled major 
groups are accordingly divided into three 
broad categories: craft, process, and non- 
process occupations. 

Craft occupations are those skilled occupa- 
tions that require the exercise of considerable 
initiative, independent judgment, and trade 
knowledge in varying work situations, which 
are qualities typically acquired through a 
formal program of apprenticeship training. 
Representative occupations in this category 
are SILVERSMITH, CARPENTER, and PHOTO- 
ENGRAVER. The craft occupations may be 
considered to be representative of the guild 
or craft system of employment, in which re- 
stricted numbers of thoroughly trained and 
expert workers perform all the operations in a 
limited field of work. 

Process occupations exist only in industries 
that operate on a production-line basis— 
chiefly industries engaged in fabricating 
articles, although also included are such in- 
dustries as cleaning, dyeing, and pressing; 
and printing and publishing. Within these 
industries, jobs other than craft jobs that are 
directly concerned with the production pro- 
cess are process jobs. These may be thought 
of as representative of the present era of mass 
production, in which each worker performs 
but one operation in the process, and that 
over and over again. 

Nonprocess occupations include jobs in so- 
called production-line industries that are 
neither craft nor process, and all jobs other 
than craft jobs in nonproduction-line in- 
dustries, such as construction, amusement and 
recreation, and mining. The nonprocess oc- 


cupations may be thought of as those jobs 
existing in industries not affected by mass- 
production methods, and in the phases of 
mass-production industries similarly un- 
affected. 


Advantages and Limitations 


It is expected that, after the new code 
system is in general use, the statistics compiled 
from the operations of the State employment 
security agencies will be a fair measure of the 
relative unemployment, economic stability, 
and growth or decline of these three major 
types of occupations. Such measurements 
should be of assistance in forecasting the rate 
of mechanization of industry and the conse- 
quent need for retraining or transferring 
workers, and in planning programs of voca- 
tional guidance. 

It is not expected that, following the distri- 
bution of the occupational dictionary to the 
States, the new coding structure will be 
adopted overnight in local offices of the coop- 
erating State employment security agencies; 
rather, it is foreseen that there must be a 
period of study and training during which 
operating personnel can become familiar 
with the dictionary and the new codes and 
can learn how to use them effectively. 

As is true for the occupational information 
contained in the dictionary, the occupational 
classification is neither entirely complete nor 
entirely final. It is hoped, however, that the 
framework already established is sufficiently 
comprehensive to allow new jobs to be added 
and existing jobs to be reallocated without 
fundamentally changing the classification 
structure. Obviously both the job definitions 
and classifications can be further refined and 
improved only through comments and criti- 
cisms freely supplied by its users in operating 
offices of the State employment security 
agencies. 


Answers 


Job Quiz on page 10 
1-10; 2-6; 3-9; 4-1; 5-13; 6-12; 7-15; 8-5; 9-2; 10-4. 
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Placements Decline Seasonally as Benefit 
Payments Rise 


Although private placements in November 
reached the highest total for that month in the 
history of the employment service, the number 
of jobs filled was nearly 20 percent lower than 
in October. At the same time unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit payments which 
had declined sharply in the two previous 
months rose to $28,350,000. 

A total of 289,444 complete placements 
were made during the month of which 248,934 
were in private employment. Private place- 
ments were 40 percent above the level of 
November 1938 and 58 percent above No- 
vember 1937. Placements in public employ- 
ment numbered 40,510. 

The drop in private placements was general 
throughout the country, every State but 
Texas and Arizona showing a decline. Sea- 
sonal nature of the decrease was reflected by 
a large drop in agricultural placements. 

Unemployment compensation benefit pay- 
ments increased 6.2 percent from October, 
more than half of the States reporting larger 
totals than in the previous month. In gen- 
eral sharpest increases were in States showing 
large gains in claims during October, prin- 
cipally because of seasonal lay-offs and the 
filing of new claims by workers previously 
ineligible and by workers involved in labor 
disputes. Greatest gains occurred in Cali- 
fornia and North Dakota, and 8 other States 
reported increases ranging between 25 per- 
cent and 50 percent; however, decreases in 
payments occurred in 21 States. Initial and 
reopened claims showed a second successive 
monthly increase numbering 538,000, a gain 
of 7.5 percent from October. 

Nearly $794 million has been paid since 
benefits were first inaugurated, approximately 
$398 million of which has been paid since 
January 1, 1939. California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan accounted for 
about half the total paid this year. 


During November, current applications for 
jobs increased to 1,416,606, of which 538,972 
were new applications. Gains reported in 29 
States undoubtedly reflected in part the 
checking of registration status of WPA work- 
ers. At the end of November the active file 
numbered 5,621,697, a gain of 2.9 percent 
from October, the first increase reported dur- 
ing 1939. Men numbered 4,175,420 and 
women 1,446,457. During November, per- 
sonnel of the 1,592 offices and 2,70v itinerant 
points made 203,189 field visits to employers 
in efforts to widen job opportunities. 

Veteran placements numbered 10,141, of 
which 7,861 were in private employment. 
The veteran active file at the month end 
numbered 235,430. 


Tas.Le. 1.—Summary of Operations, United 


States, November 1939 














Percent of change 
from— 
Activity Number 

Octo- | No- No- 
ber | vember} vember 

1939 | 1938 | 1937 
Tota! applications........-.- 1,416,606 | +6.6 |+30.3 | +85.5 
New applications._....- 538,972 | —1.1 | +7.2 | +80.2 
Pe isacdtnscsnees 877 ,634 |+11.9 |+50.2 | +89.0 
Total placements_......---- 289,444 |—21.0 |+15.4 | +29.1 
a a eee 248,934 |—19.3 |+40.0 | +58.0 
In cskisuneun 124,516 |—18.1 |—57.6 |+103.5 
IIS oc cimmmarel 124,418 |—20.4 |+25.9 | +29.0 
| Ne Oe 40,510 |—29.9 |—44.5 | —39.2 
Active file (end of month)_..|5,621,697 | +2.9 |—25.3 | +27.2 

















Taste 2.—Summary of Central Office Opera- 
tions in Unemployment Compensation, 
November 1939 











Percent 

Activity Volume + 

October 
Initial and reopened claims received. - ~~ 538,015 +7.5 
Continued claims received. .......---.-- 2,977,931 +7.9 
Number of benefit payments__.......-- 2,765 ,526 +5.9 
Amount of benefit payments.........-.- $28 , 347,143 +6.2 
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TasLe 3.—Initial and reopened, and continued claims received in central offices, and number 
and amount of benefits paid, by States, November 1939 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to December 8, 1939] 





Initial and reopened 


Continued 


Benefits paid 

















claims received claims received 

Amount Amount of 
State Percentage Percentage — _ m.. ay oom 
Number ome Number one Number Percentage payable first payable 

October October p 0 om 9 

October 
Ps piece 538,015 +7.5 |2,977,931 +7.9 |2,765,525 |$28,347, 143 WOE Bivcuwedetack $793 ,923, 913 
ee eT ae 6,536 -.1 40,619 +.4 36,549 263 ,020 —9.6 | Jan. 1938 12,130,278 
DORK cS cheteesesupneen 636 +10.0 2,775 +43.5 1,519 21,372 +28.6 | Jan. 1939 316,433 
DR SU cinnktnvooeneee 1,864 —10.3 10,056 (1) 9,450 103, 973 +3.0 | Jan. 1938 3,309, 004 
Ns icc icn nian 5,014 +19.0 18,953 —4.3 18,169 113 ,043 —4.9 | Jan. 1939 1,687,829 
a 48,801 +14.6 | 351,437 +35.0 | 361,350 | 3,762,244 +55.7 | Jan. 1938 58,656,708 
oe _ Ree ETA 3,841 +.7 17,821 +9.4 17,024 170,136 +8.6 | Jan. 1939 3,230,954 
eee 12,250 +18.4 29,133 —10.0 28,552 262 ,382 —20.1 | Jan. 1938 17 ,096,987 
PN oo ctcckcdonseccd 1,439 —13.8 5,384 —10.5 5,229 43,574 —8.4 | Jan. 1939 663 ,873 
Dist. of Columbia----...- 2,037 +17.5 16,940 +11.0 11,547 91,484 +3.9 | Jan. 1938 2,996,742 
eee ree 4,918 —20.8 41,376 —30.1 39,540 338;280 —32.2 | Jan. 1939 3,214,530 
Dc ckewkebincon neice 10,145 +6.5 36,816 +3.5 36,346 236,955 —2.6 | Jan. 1939 2,982,819 
OS a ee 875 —32.8 5,069 +10.7 5,061 41,763 +15.9 | Jan. 1939 245 ,430 
NO casekiasinaseuiiinbitinicatan 1,881 +52.6 4,895 +42.3 5,234 55,747 +28.2 | Sept. 1938 2,465 ,522 
Een en eeneere 42,126 +9.2 | 268,123 —.6| 264,612 3,024,365 —3.1 | July 1939 13 ,669,322 
ER ee ae eS 9,214 +5.5 61,081 +38.7 60,697 615,504 +46.3 | Apr. 1938 25 ,963 ,096 
DR iccknrereanendnomen 7,883 +28.6 21,326 +6.2 20,201 178,413 —6.2 | July 1938 7,566,088 
EE Ee er 4,487 +10.0 13,474 +6.6 13,541 121,983 +6.3 | Jan. 1939 2,141,682 
TOR EE 3,540 +9.5 29,177 —4.7 26,506 210,144 —11.0 ! Jan. 1939 4,673,283 
NR iii ikem 10,454 —.4 44,250 —.7 41,568 341,448 —6.8 | Jan. 1938 9,604,139 
eee ee 4,722 +18.1 33,374 +16.5 29,519 198 ,698 +25.0 | Jan. 1938 7,327,068 
NS See 5,041 +30.7 54,255 +12.1 35,195 325,355 +4.2 | Jan. 1938 15,537,854 
Massachusetts............ 43,870 +6.3 154,583 +3.4 151,734 1,473,379 +8.3 | Jan. 1938 | 45,033,770 
PD ct pancmckcn nmin 22,120 —2.3 164,782 +24.0 145,458 1,890,152 +9.2 | July 1938 | 75,445,014 
ener 6,726 +20.6 37,375 +8.2 | 234,319 338,567 —.8 | Jan. 1938 15,211,973 
Eee 6,572 +25.1 18,342 +30.9 15,576 88,713 +20.5 | Apr. 1938 2,741,917 
OS a ee. 17,012 —4.9 63,095 +36.3 60,374 496,543 +41.9 | Jan. 1939 4,964,778 
PR iiiieicomimnanaial 3,294 +27.1 16,103 +16.1 14,110 154,431 +12.1 | July 1939 563 ,656 
PRE iicicornncenccoss 2,743 +14.9 9,141 +18.0 8,565 75,727 +17.7 | Jan. 1939 1,198,041 
OS SE ae ae 1,176 +34.6 6,482 +30.8 5,320 68 ,883 +21.8 | Jan. 1939 730,126 
New Hampshire.-...._--- 3,504 —4.6 18 ,403 +42.5 17,957 138,378 +47.2 | Jan. 1938 4,120,920 
Oe 16,578 —4.2 92,153 +13.3 90,519 859,735 +14.0 | Jan. 1939 13,980,861 
i 1,169 —9.4 9,045 —4.4 8,475 82,980 —3.8 | Dec. 1938 1,147,170 
Le 65,576 +7.5 | $458,051 +15.8 | 436,294 | 5,139,236 +6.1 | Jan. 1938 | 161,962,376 
North Carolina..........- 12,514 +14.2 59,179 —32.1 32,673 176,287 —18.1 | Jan. 1938 12,412,169 
earth TRANG 02s cnncn 705 +29.8 3,816 +29.1 3,469 36,816 +84.8 | Jan. 1939 510,957 
CR intki deck einccenad 17,238 +15.1 153,985 +4.8 130,818 1,211,118 —1.5 | Jan. 1939 | 21,146,187 
er 7,584 —10.7 29,276 +17.2 27 ,269 262,617 +12.2 | Dec. 1938 4,037,182 
RN itikateninanmeue 4,440 —1.2 32,173 +27.5 18,245 206,540 +13.5 | Jan. 1938 9,714,240 
PUR ecnncnsces 38,104 +4.6 | 228,466 —5.2 | 216,760 | 2,330,487 —14.5 | Jan. 1938 | 123,531,567 
Rhode Island..-........- 9,197 +22.7 32,834 —22.8 32,834 310,897 —21.6 | Jan. 1938 14,644,312 
South Carolina..........- 4,730 —8.1 24,780 +10.5 23 ,636 146,450 +2.9 | July 1938 2,590,535 
De SR iicicsecinsnn 728 —12.0 2,219 —62.4 2,053 15,513 —62.1 | Jan. 1939 369,205 
NR a icikcitccccnsl 9,582 +18.8 63,700 —.4 47,797 348,961 +3.0 | Jan. 1938 10,369,288 
PE nniccuaiionaganl 22,837 +14.1 60,696 +5.5 46,552 730,770 +.2 | Jan. 1938 19,181,324 
TNs cticicrsth: tocol 2,812 +32.5 9,094 —7.5 8,521 88,921 —10.6 | Jan. 1938 4,046,800 
WE inimisimomcm peel 1,618 +16,0 5,036 +5.2 4,571 34,809 —6.1 | Jan. 1938 1,355,441 
I i ciniicinctsneciemciens 7,723 +10.8 31,153 +.6 30,254 228,930 —4.2 | Jan. 1938 9,863,756 
eee 7,046 +22.4 38,813 +39.8 36,972 442,543 +31.7 | Jan. 1939 5,548,779 
West Virginia_..........- 3,506 —24.1 18,209 —32.1 18,900 163,857 —37.6 | Jan. 1938 16,126,889 
I io iiciadicnamnmnme 47,841 —4.5 23 ,966 —17.2 23 ,380 224,180 +2.0 | July 1936 14,833 ,223 
I ottccccsntenses 1,766 +31.4 6,647 +33.4 4,712 60,840 +32.7 | Jan. 1939 1,061,816 
































1 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
2 Represents number of compensable weeks for which 31,283 


checks were written. 


3 Compensable continued claims only. 
4 Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 
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Tas_e 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, November 1939 
Placements ! Applications Active file 
Private New 
Per- 
Pi = Field — 4 P l 
— er- ie! cent- g e 
Division and State Total | Nem» centage Bowe Public = visits | Total | Num- 28° | Nov. 30, + — 
ber —_ (over 1 ments ber o ange) 1939 Oct, 
h) rom ict. 
October | ™°"t Octo- 33. 
ber 1939 
United States..|289,444/248,934 —19}124,516|40,510) 59,596|203 ,189|1,416,606|538,972| —1| 5,621,697) +2.919,545,594 
New England__....--- 14,591} 11,771 —17| 7,864) 2,820} 627] 9,342) 83,826] 32,486] +9] 364,661] —1.0| 637,542 
, aR aE, 1,455] 1,158 —14| 841] 297 36} 844) 8,758] 2,463} —11] 33,020) —.3| 56,669 
New Hampshire..| 2,134] 1,550 —32| 1,150] 584) 218} 1,164) 7,513} 2,482) +40] 25,477) —.2] 48,825 
Vermont.._------ 911 698 ~9 346] 213 15 393} 2,836] 954) +31) 15,219] +1.5| 12,826 
Massachusetts._..| 3,929] 3,324 —1| 2,564) 605 144| 4,240} 40,585] 18,535) +11] 167,112] —3.4| 325,432 
Rhode Island_-..-- 1,091 853 -17| 562] 238 15 978| 6,189} 3,002} +11] 42,316] +7.0) 68,919 
Connecticut. _---- 5,071] 4,188 —23| 2,401/ 883 199] 1,723} 17,945} 5,050) +1) 81,517} —.8| 124,871 
Middle Atlantic.___..- 47,353| 41,772 —8| 23,680) 5,581] 2,109) 50,898) 307,546/116,548| —12|1,238,179] —2.8/2,118,656 
New York_.._..- 23,519} 20,805 —5| 9,991] 2,714] 890} 21,315] 162,155) 69,812} —16| 541,098) (2) | 31,189,197 
New Jersey_----- 10,466] 10,139 —14| 6,189} 327 334] 15,150] 47,308] 19,622} —3] 277,508] +1.8] 284,902 
Pennsylvania_.-_- 13,368] 10,828 —10} 7,500} 2,540} 885] 14,433] 98,083) 27,114) —9|] 419,573] —8.8] 644,557 
East North Central. ..| 52,335] 49,198 —12| 27,280] 3,137} 2,598] 41,540] 264,067|103,092| +3|1,054,550| +2.6/2,137,964 
ES 14,231] 13,544 —8| 7,108] 687 377| 13,266 67,284| 23,140} +2) 259,174) —7.0| 630,549 
Indiana___-.---.- 7,905| 7,685 —14| 4,528] 220} 1,406] 2,761) 48,169] 19,478] +8] 195,475] +6.8| 251,347 
Minis. io scwcace 13,539] 13,399] (4) 6,758] 140] 262] 8,736] 54,552) 32,151] +6] 206,548] +4.0] 587,535 
Michigan... .---- 10,441] 9,459 —19} 5,913] 982 243] 13,885] 65,321] 20,067] (5) 226,244/+12.6| 520,015 
Wisconsin._._...- 6,219] 5,111 —27| 2,973] 1,108 310} 2,892] 28,741] 8,256] —4] 167,109} +.5] 148,518 
West North Central__-| 28,738] 23,275 —32| 9,920) 5,463 953| 25,647| 120,032} 40,753} —S5S| 497,349] —2.8] 684,040 
Minnesota-___--- 6,033) 5,089 —20} 2,535) 944) 499] 7,969] 24,538] 6,542} -—6| 130,260/-12.5] 194,994 
SR cack cases 6,638} 5,091 —18| 1,909] 1,547 155| 4,108} 17,996] 5,234 +9] 86,295) +3.1| 125,268 
Missouri_.....--- 7,232] 6,402 —50|} 2,876] 830 27| 4,473) 43,352) 18,512} —9| 141,631] +3.9] 196,404 
North Dakota_...| 2,277] 2,001 —31 729| 276 36} 825] 5,065} 1,554] (5) 23,670|—12.9| 28,793 
South Dakota_.._| 1,169 772 —8 265| 397 44) 637| 5,430} 1,339] -—13) 34,081} -—.9| 17,130 
Nebraska. .__-_-- 2,433) 1,342 —41 600} 1,091 44| 2,025) 8,887} 2,577) —14| 43,602} +.9| 50,911 
Kansas.._...---- 2,956] 2,578 —9| 1,006] 378 148| 5,610} 14,764) 4,995} +5] 37,810| —.8| 70,540 
South Atlantic. ...-..- 38,803) 30,434 —23] 18,067] 8,369] 1,854] 16,921] 174,494] 67,452} +5] 663,404) +2.3} 952,650 
Delaware.._.---- 1,812| 1,641 —26| 975) 171 204 217] 3,381 8691 +1] 12,106] —6.0} 20,208 
Maryland____-_-- 3,831] 3,189 —5| 1,841] 642 61| 1,607) 19,709} 6,399] +3] 61,391) +1.3] 67,693 
Dist. of Columbia_| 3,355} 2,920 —15} 1,277] 435 66 67| 10,918} 4,249} +5] 35,809} —.5| 65,502 
Virginia__....._-- 4,437| 3,477 —29| 2,311] 960} 236] 2,547] 20,618} 7,859} —3| 46,871) +5.9] 114,846 
West Virginia....| 3,979] 3,284] (4) 1,813} 695 708] 1,327| 25,770} 3,785} +2] 66,701] +6.0| 93,979 
North Carolina...| 7,268] 5,090 —36| 2,791] 2,178 361| 1,806] 28,182] 11,498] +1] 75,057|—18.2] 185,195 
South Carolina-..| 2,614] 1,565 —32| 949] 1,049 51] 2,163] 13,374) 5,278} —5| 106,658] +4.5] 117,030 
Georgia.....----- 6,558] 5,184 —19| 2,686] 1,374 124] 5,770} 31,407) 13,930] —2| 184,213] +5.8| 145,835 
Florida. ..<:ccceu 4,949] 4,084 —30} 3,424] 865 43} 1,417] 21,135] 13,585) +31] 74,598/+16.4| 142,362 
East South Central__.-| 15,408] 10,863 —43| 6,937] 4,545) 5,682) 9,139} 101,123] 38,994) -—15] 457,853) +7.1| 509,214 
Kentucky_-__-.-- 2,664| 2,147 —14} 1,257] 517 196} 1,560] 20,158} 7,686] —27| 981,927} —.5| 73,785 
Tennessee___-.-.- 4,000] 3,443 —59| 2,029] 557) 4,338] 3,113] 14,137] 8,317}  —9] 134,243) +.7] 148,786 
Alabama__._-.--- 3,665| 3,271 —18| 2,249] 394] 610} 2,714] 43,037] 12,460| +8] 155,634/+24.1| 182,989 
Mississippi-_____.- 5,079] 2,002 —50} 1,402] 3,077} 538] 1,752} 23,791] 10,531} —27] 86,049) —.6] 103,654 
West South Central...| 46,482] 41,977 +7| 11,398] 4,505] 28,894] 24,192] 133,625] 53,123} +8] 535,514] +8.7| 869,292 
Arkansas.._....-- 2,779| 2,003 —40} 893] 776] %669| 2,177] 7,966] 4,690} —1| 58,819] —4.6| 87,236 
Louisiana. _.-._-- 5,277] 4,675 —22| 3,554] 602) 1,382] 4,873] 20,375] 7,911] +1] 100,413) +2.9] 118,616 
Oklahoma... _-.-- 4,603] 3,930 —17| 808] 673 608] 2,323} 35,991] 8,900} +10)  80,536/+33.9] 139,190 
ci ee 33,823] 31,369 +24] 6,143] 2,454] 26,235] 14,819] 69,293] 31,622) +10] 295,746] +8.2| 524,250 
Mountals.<.65c<-ce« 16,535] 14,032 —44| 8,169] 2,503] 12,494] 9,989] 56,037] 18,059} +5] 199,392) +4.8] 333,660 
Montana........- 1,152 733 —39| 364) 419] 426] 1,324) 4,380) 1,462} +3] 26,886 —.9] 44,506 
Se 2,154) 1,754 —65 707| 400 153} 1,044] 6,733) 2,464 —6| 15,313] +7.9| 48,185 
Wyoming. ......- 793 453 —58} 202] 340 17} 427) += 3,183 723| +3 8,652} +9.7] 18,320 
Colorado.......-- 3,193] 2,790 —51} 1,104) 403 68} 3,033] 15,383] 4,663} +2| 63,738] +7.0] 88,895 
New Mexico._...- 2,105} 1,959 —62} 998] 146] 5,793] 1,554 6,047] 1,592) —1| 36,227| +6.0} 29,537 
Arizona_......-.- 4,525] 4,180 +8] 3,425] 345) 5,674] 1,299] 8,023| 4,247) +30] 20,575} —4.9} 50,172 
i ee 1,636} 1,358 —38 961 278 315 774, 9,607) 1,758) —11 21,986} +8.7| 35,018 
Nevada_...._-_.- 977| 805 —19} 408) 172 48 534] 2,681] 1,150} +11 6,015] +8.9} 19,027 
Pi oe cas asd 28,499] 25,201 —29} 11,029) 3,298) 4,259) 15,247) 173,614] 66,983} +9] 599,575|+17.0]1,272,271 
Washington... __- 4,052| 3,313 —47| 1,590] 739) 223] 2,885) 23,075] 7,743} —3| 102,870) +7.9]} 148,751 
Oregon. ......__- 5,343] 4,374 —24| 1,486] 969) 785] 3,218] 16,610} 5,957) +9] 35,827/+12.0} 123,292 
California_....._. 19,104} 17,514 —25| 7,953] 1,590} 3,251) 9,144] 133,929] 53,283} +11] 460,878/+19.6/1,000,228 
DUNE ee tocascanancy 266 126 —36 28] 140 33 123 738 356] —16 2,383] +7.8 7,009 
Te scnwbbinneniiel 434] 285 —21 144] 149 93 151] 1,504] 1,126] —24| 8,837] —9.0] 23,296 











! Preliminary. 


Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


3 Estimated. 


‘ Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

















5 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
not include supplemental farm placements made in co- 
operation with the Memphis, Tenn., office. 
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Tas.e 5.—<Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, November 1939 
Veterans 





Placements ! Applications Active file 





Private New 
Percentage 


hange 
Percentage . Percentage | Nov. 30, 7 
change’ | Toray | Feb cane | 9") of 
rom rom 
October month) October 31, 1939 








Division and State 








—24 2,836 55,605 +3 |235,430 +5.0 








—22 223 3,091 +7 | 14,483 5 
22 +5 1,472 +2. 
New Hampshire —40 39 1,308 -5 
Vermont +29 5 0 687 +12. 
Massachusetts —16 69 +7 6,566 —13 
Rhode Island -—72 9 944 
Connecticut 3 —10 79 3,506 
Middle Atlantic —20 393 38,821 
New York —19 131 13,596 
New Jersey —23 104 9,456 
Pennsylvania 3 —21 158 5 15,769 
East North Central —13 675 47,658 
i —20 178 10,378 
+1 113 10,235 
Illinois +1 122 6,108 
Michigan 187 11,510 
Wisconsin —15 75 9,427 
West North Central —21 232 26,720 
Minnesota —21 74 9,301 
—36 50 4,821 
+10 5,619 
1,114 
—6 1,984 
—52 1,775 
—20 2,106 
South Atlantic —25 24,933 
Delaware 5 585 
Maryland —16 3,070 
District of Columbia —10 2,055 
Virginia —42 1,390 
West Virginia —19 3,296 
North Carolina —40 2,065 
—26 3,722 
—22 5,317 
—25 3,433 
—59 16,382 
Kentucky -11 3,110 
Tennessee _  —80 6,083 
Alabama +2 5,172 
Mississippi 2,017 
West South Central +10 


+14 
Awan 


ate 
n 


3,064 

-7 
—27 5,586 
+31 


nih OR Nw RON OH DAD DRE RDUNAOCNNUBDWOONUN DN wDRDNHOHRNHHERKANUE DRE RN 


10,601 

-6 
—62 638 
Wyoming 501 
Colorado it 
—55 1,929 
+35 1,045 
—67 1,319 
—31 333 
—35 
—10 6,114 
—48 
—35 
—50 156 
362 
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¢ COMPUTED ON BASIS OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND PAYMENTS SINCE JANUARY |, 1936 











The EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is published under authority of Public 
Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, approved June 30, 1932, with approval of the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the author and 
are not to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

The EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is planned and edited in the Research 
and Statistics Division of the Bureau of Employment Security and is distributed without 
charge to personnel of the State Employment Services and Unemployment Compensation 
Agencies and is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., to whom all orders and-remittances for single copies or yearly subscrip- 


tions should be sent directly. The subs¢fiption price in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico is $1 a year; foreign subscriptions are $1.40 a year. Single copies may be purchased 
for 10 cents each. 
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